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of General Grant, as it was his wish, that the effort which
they were then making should be treated as a service due
to the party and to the country, and that General Garfield
should be left free from any obligation to them whatsoever.

After the election and after Mr. Elaine became Secretary
of State, he volunteered to speak of the situation of the
party in New York and of Mr. Conkling's standing in the
State. Among- other things, he said that Mr. Conkling was
the only man who had had three elections to the Senate, and
that Mr. Conkling and his friends would be considered fairly
in the appointments that might be made in that State.

When in a conversation with Conkling, I mentioned
Elaine's remark, he said, " Do you believe one word of
that?"

I said, " Yes, I believe Mr. Elaine/5

He said with emphasis, " I don't."

Subsequent events strengthened Mr. Conkling in his opin-
ion, but those events did not change my opinion of Mr.
Elaine's integrity of purpose in the conversations of which I
have spoken.

My knowledge of the events, not important in themselves,
but which seem to have the relation of a prelude to the great
tragedy, was derived from three persons, Mr. Conkling, Mr.
Elaine, and Mr. Marshall Jewell. At the request of the
President, Mr. Conkling called upon him the Sunday pre-
ceding the day of catastrophe. The President gave Mr.
Conkling the names of persons that he was considering
favorably for certain places. To several of these Mr. Conk-
ling made objections, and in some cases other persons were
named. As Mr. Conkling was leaving he said, " Mr. Presi-
dent, what do you propose about the collectorship of New
York ? " The President said, " We will leave that for another
time." These statements I received from Mr. Conkling.

From Mr. Jewell I received the following statement as